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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 16th September 1876. 


Tue following is an extract from a very long article in the Sdptdhik sarmuesamacmas, 
Samdchdr, of the 5th September :—We learn that Lord Lytton has intended Sertember sth, 1976. 
to improve the condition of the newspapers in this country. Indeed, since 
they are the chief instruments for representing the views of the public, they 
should have due consideration. He that will raise the importance of the 
newspapers in this country, will doubtless do immense good to it. The way 
by means of which such improvement may be made is very easy. If our 
rulers were to attend to what the papers contain ; and were really anxious to 
ascertain the views and opinions of the public in general, and to determine 
whether their acts were in accordance with these opinions, the newspapers 
would derive very great importance. As it is, no body heeds what we write ; 
but if our rulers were to turn their attention to them and act according to 
our suggestions, there would surely be no limit to our pleasure and happi- 
ness; for then we would most probably cease to be so much slighted. 


2. The Hindu Ranjkd, of the 6th September, writes the following, pixov Ransixa, 

in an article headed the ‘ English and the Bengali:”—A consideration of September éth, 1876. 
the notorious cases of oppression, recently perpetrated by Kirkwood, 
Harrison, Fuller, and D’Oyly, will clearly show that the English regard the 
natives as a physically weak race, and thus conceive a notion of superiority 
over them. No matter whether they were equal to, or better than, the 
British in many other respects, their defective physique alone is taken into 
account. Moreover, the proud consciousness of belonging to the conquering 
race prevents many Englishmen from contemplating, without jealousy, the 
advancement of natives, or a pretension to equality, on their part, with the 
conquerors. While, on the other hand, with the spread of education among 
the natives, they are becoming proud of their qualifications. ‘They have now 
discovered their superiority over the Europeans in many respects; and. it is 
not, therefore, strange that they should grow jealous at being excluded from 
positions which they deserve; or which they see conferred on Europeans, 
who are inferior to them. Since such is the state of feeling which exists 
in the minds of the two races, what expectation can there be of feelings of 
amity between them? But is there no remedy for the evil? We conceive 
there is but one. Natives should seek by all means to improve their 
physique, and until that is done Europeans will never respect them. All 
squabbles will cease when they have once learnt to break “ a tooth for a tooth, 
and an eye for an eye.” 


3. In an editorial, on the appointment of natives as District Magis- 


trates, the same paper makes the same observations as those noticed in 
paragraph 30 of our Report for the 19th August 1876. 
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4. In one of its editorials, the Bishwa Suhrid, of the 6th September, 
writes thus:—We have written, till we are wearied, about the oppressions 


committed on helpless natives by the Magistrates in the mofussil: but we 
see that our writing has been of no avail, and we are not inclined to notice 


any further oppression and injustice. But as we cannot conscientiously 
refrain from making known to the public what follows, we give it a little space 
in our columns: Lately a young man, of respectable parentage, appeared in 
the court of the Joint-Magistrate of Dacca as a witness. He was told, by 
the chaprasie attached to the court, that he should put off his shoes before he 
could stand in the witness-box. The young man did not submit to it. 
and owing to his disobedience, the Magistrate, who grew highly enraged, 
ordered that he should be publicly insulted; and so he had his nose rubbed 
on the walls of the court. What an act of injustice and arbitrariness is 


this! We have noticed similar proceedings several times before, but no one 


heeded our representations. Many narrow-minded judicial officers often- 
times commit such arbitrary acts, and thereby spoil the good name of the 
fair system of British administration. 


5. In one of its columns, the same paper writes: —We learn that a 
branch line of the Kastern Bengal Railway will be opened and extended to 
Jessore. By this measure, the trade in these parts will be more conveniently 
carried on; but the Government should direct its special attention to make 
the line straight, and see that no loss is suffered by the inhabitants owing to 
it. By a want of foresight, the said railway labors under various disadvan- 
tages, and many evils also have befallen the country. Hence we forewarn 
the Government not to fall again into similar errors. 


6. The Bharat Mihir, of the 7th September, writes:—The English 
in India have been extremely aggrieved by the recent strong Resolution 
of the Viceroy in connection with Mr. Fuller’s case. But we are glad to 
find that the liberal-minded conductors of newspapers“ in England have 
bestowed high encomiums on Lord Lytton for his impartial Minute. This 


is, doubtless, owing to the absence of jealousy in their minds towards the 
natives of this country. 


__4.—The same-paper—again writes :—It is almost unnecessary to say 
that we have been highly delighted at the appointment of Baboo Noba 
Krishna Sen as Assistant Superintendent of Police. The natives have 
already obtained judgeships in the High Court; have been admitted into 
the Judicial Department; and it is also expected that they will soon be 
promoted to higher grades of office. We shall be much more pleased to 
see also other respectable offices, as for instance, the Secretaryships and 


the Under-Secretaryships, which have hitherto been reserved only for the 


Europeans, conferred on our countrymen. 


8. In the course of a very long article headed, the Old Hon'ble 
Company, the same paper remarks that though, during their administration, 
the people of this country were not so civilized as they have now become, 
and the laws and the administration of justice, &c., of the Company were not 


so polished, still there was no waste of public money such as is found under 
the present British rule. 


9. The same paper also writes:—The Pioneer has learnt that the 
Secretary of State has recently written to the Government of india, that as 
the natives are well-qualified to be appointed as Members of the Board of 
Revenue, it would be advisable to use their services. But the editor of the 
Lnglishman has said that they cannot be safely entrusted with the serious 
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juties of the Board. ‘This is, doubtless, a most absurd assertion; and we 
wonder that he and men like him do not hesitate to give expression to such 
sentiments, when they see most plainly that the people of this country have 
already afforded ample proofs of their abilities in the discharge of various 
inportant and difficult duties attached to various departments. They have 
adorned the bench of the High Court, and thus have succeeded in enhancing 
the glory of our country. Still the editor of the Haglishman will say that 
we are not yet qualified to be appointed as Members of the Board of Revenue. 
To discharge the duties attached to the Board, requires only experience and 
an intelligent acquaintance with the Revenue Codes of Bengal, in which 
most of the natives, we know, are well up. 


10. In its opening editorial, on the oe of admitting the 
natives of this country into the Military Department, the Amrita Bézar. 
Patrikd, of the 7th September, writes thus:—The Government is daily 
increasing its favors towards the natives. A proposal has recently been 
made to open the higher Judicial and Executive offices to them, and also 
to admit them into the Military Department. Some three or four years past, 
a circular was issued froin the office of the Adjutant-General, notifying the 
Resolution of the Government of India to take into the Military line natives 
of respectable parentage, who might apply for such posts. This circular was 
not only published in Bengal, but also in Madras, Bombay, and other places. 
Some of the inhabitants of Bengal applied to be admitted into the Military 
Department, but met with no success; and the efforts which the Govern- 
ment had made in this direction before gradually decreased; but at present, 
they are again directing their attention to the subject. The endeavours, 
which are now set on foot for the welfare of this country, are doubtless the 
results of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India. There are many races 
here, who are by no means inferior in their military qualifications to any nation 
on the face of the earth ; and this is amply borne out by various Commanders- 
in-Chief who have witnessed their abilities on the field of battle. The 
people of this country do not fight under the English owing to any patriotic 
feelings; but because of their loyalty to the British Government, whose salt 
they eat. This is not only affirmed by us, but also acknowledged by many 
Englishmen: hence it is highly unjust to doubt their allegiance or to 
slight their claims. This not only casts a stigma on us, but also on the 
Government. Had any direct endeavours been made, a body of good and 
efficient Indian soldiers might by this time have been created; and the 
British might have been free from any anxieties with respect to Russia or 
Germany. However, the recent proposal of the Government, to admit the 
natives into the Military Department, is advocated by the Ango-Indian 
papers; but they say that, before their admission into it, some elementary 
instruction should be imparted to them. This, we acknowledge, is a very 
good proposal; but we go further, and say that some system of Military 
examination should also be introduced, and a rule be made that only passed 
candidates shall be admitted into the department; and thus none but truly 
deserving and qualified men will have access to it. Thus, also, the Govern- 


ment will be barred from admitting men at their own pleasure into the 


department, and we shall have not to depend entirely upon their will. 


_¢. Ll. We give the following extract of another very long article, headed 
Sir Richard Temple and Mr. Kirkwood,” in the same paper :—The punish- 
ment awarded to Mr. Kirkwood is not adequate to the offence he has 


committed. We would have been satisfied had he been removed from, the 
service, and some other heavier punishment inflicted on him. Many believe 
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that Sir Richard Temple is excessively fond of popularity; but that he is 


not so, is sufficiently attested by the simple punishment His Honor hag 


awarded to Mr. Kirkwood, The Lieutenant-Governor has shown by his 
acts that he is not subject to any particular class influence; but His Honor 
has some very great failings, namely, that he does not act exactly according 
to his judgment, and distributes royal favors among his friends without any 
due and deliberate consideration of their merits. But Sir Richard Temple 
has already done much, and is still endeavouring to do more for us. He has 
recently proposed to open to us the higher offices of the State. His Honor’s 
decision with regard to the Ghosal family case has, to some degree, reduced 
the oppressions of the Calcutta Police; and however simple the punishment 
inflicted on Mr. Kirkwood, it will serve to discourage oppression and injustice 


on the part of Magistrates. 


12. In an article headed the Delhi Durbar, the Pratikdr, of the 8th 
September, writes :—The Queen’s new title of “ Empress of India” will be 
publicly proclaimed by the Viceroy on the lst of January next, at Delhi, the 
seat of the Mogul Emperors. We do not know, however, with what pomp 
and grandeur the Governor-General intends to make a public proclamation 
of such a magnificent title. But we ask one thing, namely, since the Durbar 
is to be held at Delhi, and not in Calcutta, the Government should make 
provisions by which the inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, who would 
like to be present at the grand ceremony, might travel thither free of 


expense; otherwise many would possibly be kept back, owing simply to. 


want of means. 


13. The Moorshedabad Pratinidht, of the 8th September, writes that 
the arts and manufactures of this country have greatly declined; owing to 
which many people have become so impoverished that they cannot even 
provide for their daily subsistence. The editor then says that Government 
should therefore give encouragement to those arts and manufactures which 
are found to be almost extinct; and found arts’ schools in the places where 
those arts once flourished. 

14. The Moorshedabad Patrikd, of the 8th September, writes :—It 
has been said by legislators that, in the trial of an accused party, though 
guilty, he should be regarded innocent until his guilt is proved, and 
then condign punishment should be inflicted. At present, this most salutary 
doctrine is altogether set aside by many judicial officers, and especially by 
policemen who act directly contrary to the maxim. Many guilty parties 
escape; while those that are perfectly innocent are made to suffer. As soon 
as it is reported that a man is a thief or a dacoit, they at once arrest him, 
without any enquiry, or even ground of suspicion that he has really stolen or 
committed a dacoity. Whenever they receive a case, the defendant is imme- 
diately taken up, and every effort is had recourse to prove his guilt. : 

15. The Grambarta Prakdshikd, of the 9th September, is highly grati- 
fied to learn that the editors of newspapers will be invited to attend the 
ensuiny grand Durbar at Delhi, and hopes that native editors will not be over- 
looked. Of the papers published in the mofussil, the Dacca Prakdsh and 
the Hindu Hitoishiné deserve invitation. | 

16. The same paper points out, that it is the duty of Government to 
appoint competent natives to the superior offices in the public service, in spite 
of the interested opposition of Anglo-Indians. It has nothing to fear from 
them. They are well-known for their sincerity and loyalty. The editor, 10 
conclusion, solicits permission for the admission of Bengalis into the Military 
service, and thus obviate any further deterioration of the race. 
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17. The same paper complains, that witnesses in courts of justice are 


at eos subjected to great indignities and annoyances from the.carelessness september 9th, 1876. 
an 


rudeness of judicial officers. They are often obliged to dance attend- 
ance at the courts from day today. This subject merits the early attention 
of Government. | 


18. A correspondent of the same paper dwellson the oppressions of 
the Police Inspector of Serajgunge, and the utter neglect of duty manifested 
by the native doctor attached to the local dispensary. In order to extort 
confession from an innocent person, whom he suspected of having committed 
a murder, the Inspector, it is said, recently beat him to death. But the 
doctor. came to his aid, and sent in a report stating that the death was 
brought about by some other cause. Government is asked to enquire. 


19. In one of its editorial columns, the Hindu Hitotshini, of the 9th 
September, writes :—The Government has engaged to give its aid to the 
establishment of boarding-houses for the students of colleges only; but has 
adopted no measure for the convenience of those attending schools. 
Besides, a rule has been made that the latter will not be allowed to lodge in 
the boarding-houses for college students. And when any effort is made to 
remove this inconvenience, our rulers try to oppose it. Lately, an instance 
of this nature took place in Mymensingh. One Bishwéshwari Dévi, the 
widow of a rich zemindar in Gouripore, has engaged to subseribe the sum 
of Rs. 14,000 for the purpose of establishing a boarding-house there, but 
the Joint-Magistrate does not consent to such a measure. He says that the 
more severe the toils and troubles to which the students are subjected, the 
more humble and polished they are likely to be. Students of the present 
day have grown so unruly and disobedient that it is not at all advisable to 
secure for them any comforts. It is no wonder that such a strange doctrine 
should issue from the lips of an English Joint-Magistrate; for there 
are many such narrow-minded men, who hold that Government has not done 
well in making the way clear for public education, because it serves to bring 
the oppression and injustice, oftentimes committed by them on the natives, 
to light. But, however, we hope that the rich landlady will not recede from 
her generous and noble purpose. 


20. Adverting to the visit of the Prince of Wales to India and its 
results, the same paper makes the following observations:—Many thought 
that the Royal visit would only involve the country in debt, and be productive 
of no substantial good; but now it seems that there is some expectation of 
beneficial results; for Englishmen in England have come to know what 
Oppression and injustice their countrymen here commit on helpless natives. 
The Prince, through his penetrating intellect, has seen the miserable condition 
to which India has been reduced through oppression and the unjust exercise 
of power, and has proclaimed it throughout England. On his way home 
from India, the Prince met Lord Lytton, the present Viceroy, and informed 
His Excellency of the oppressive character of the English here; and the 
hotice taken of the most unjust decision passed in Mr. Fuller's case is, no 
doubt, the result of this interview. The Marquis of Salisbury also has 
been informed of the most unenviable state of India; and this has changed 
Some of His Lordship’s former views; and he has also expressed very great 
dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Englishmen here. These are the direct 
results of the Prince’s visit to India. 


21. The Howrah Hitakari, of the 10th September, observes, in an 


article headed the “ State Railways,” that much good cannot be expected from September 10th, 1876. 


the transfer of the Guaranteed Railways to the hands of Government. In 
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the first place, the multifarious nature of its duties will make it impossible to 
attend sufficiently to this branch of its work; and so there is but little hope 
of an improved management. In our opinion, all such concerns should be 
left to private enterprize, with which it is not advisable for the State to enter 
into competition. The consideration, which led Government to give up all 
connection with the Banks, should also influence its policy with regard to 
Railways. Secondly, neither in point of expenditure, nor as to grievances, 
can any improvement be reasonably looked for. ‘The extravagance of the 
Public Works Department is notorious; while wrongs, for which there is a 
remedy under the present system, will continue to be perpetrated with 
impunity. 

22. After approving of the proposals of Sir Richard Temple and 
Sir Richard Garth, for the establishment of Appellate Courts in the Mofussil, 
the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 10th September, makes the following observations 
on the subject:—(1) There should not be much difference between the 
salaries of the European and the Native Judge, as this will materially inter- 
fere with the independence of the latter. In this matter we cordially agree 
with the suggestion made by the Chief Justice. (2) The difficulty of the 
Native Judge will be the more aggravated, considering that he will have to 
sit with two highly-paid European Judges, one of whom, as proposed, will 
be a Barrister. (3) The lower pay of the Native Judge seems to indicate 
that he will not be placed, as regards power, on the same footing with his 
European colleague in all respects. Moreover, there has not been an 
mention made as to whether criminal appeals will be likewise heard by them. 
We do not comprehend the reluctance of Government to concede this power 
to Native Judges. If it is really an object to reform the Appellate Courts in 
the Mofussil, to benefit the country by reducing expenditure, inconvenience, 
and delay occasioned to the people under the present system, and so gratify 
them by conferring superior appointments on competent natives, there should 


not be any distinction made as regards powers and salaries between the 
European and Native Judges. | 


23. The same paper is highly gratified to notice, and calls upon his 
countrymen to share in his feeling, that the lLieutenant-Governor has 
dismissed Mr. Kirkwood, though but temporarily, from the service. His 


Honor has thus earned the gratitude and thanks of the people. 


24. The Sahachar, of the 11th September, writes the following in the 
course of an editorial headed the “ Financial Department and the Lnglsh- 
man.” It is much to be regretted that, whenever the Secretary of State 
or the Government of India seek really to benefit the natives, the Anglo- 
Indian editors begin to pour incessant abuses on the rulers and gra- 
dually dissuade them from their purposes. In fact, in India the “ fourth 
estate” is more powerful than the Government. It would not have, indeed, 
mattered much, if the leaders of the Anglo-Indian press had impartially 


discharged their duties. In that case we might have hoped for justice. 


But unfortunately -it happens that with one or two exceptions, all of them 
are avowed enemies of the unlucky natives. No sooner is it perceived that 
the way of native advancement is likely to be made free, than these worthies 
are forthwith busy in planting it with thorns. No sooner was it perceived 
that Lord Lytton was about to administer the right medicine for the “‘ spleens 
of Indian slaves, the Anglo-Indian editors began with one voice to howl 
against him. No sooner was it acknowledged by the High Court that in 


judicial work natives excelled the English civilians than the Anglo-Indian 
editors could not suppress their rage. 


cs. 


95. The same paper complains that, owing to the selections, which 
are often injudicious, of jurors in the mofussil and even in Calcutta, the 
system of trial by jury has been of late productive of constant failures of 
justice. The subject should receive the early attention of Government. 


96. The Soma Prakash, of the 11th September, writes the following 
‘nan article headed the “ Appellate Courts in the Mofussil”:—We agree 
with Sir Richard Gartb, and hold that the present munsifs are, as a body, 
better lawyers than the few old Subordinate Judges who are still in the 
Judicial Service ; but these are fast disappearing, and their places are filled up 
by men of the younger classes. A few days more, and the remaining Sub- 
ordinate Judges, who have been characterized by Sir Richard Garth as 
ignorant and inefficient, will all retire. But until the present rules of the 
Civil Service are altered, there will always be a difficulty in obtaining really 
competent District Judges. At the present time, a number of beardless 
youths come to this country, after having passed the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in England, and are appointed Assistant and then Joint-Magistrates. 
They are then all at once made Judges. As Assistant or Joint-Magistrates, 
they indeed try criminal cases, but do not come into contact with civil suits ; 
while as Judges they have to entertain civil appeals, though utterly ignorant 
of the law and civil procedure. No better results can be expected so long 
as this system continues. The defect perhaps might be remedied by creating 
a number of assistant judgeships as proposed by Mr. Dampier. 


The state of the superior Judicial officers presiding over courts in the 
Mofussil, and especially the ignorance and want of legal acumen, which is 
betrayed by District Judges in trying civil cases, make it really necessary to 
appoint, as proposed by Sir Richard Temple, a Barrister Judge to every Mofussil 
Appellate Court; otherwise there will be but little expectation of justice. If, 
on the ground of additional expenditure, Government be not able to carry 
into effect all the propositions of Sir Richard Garth, one of these at least, 
viz. that referring to the appointment of one such Judge to two or three 
divisions should be accepted and acted upon. These Judges, as need arises, 
will sit with Civilian or Native Judges in different divisions. Their services 
may afterwards be dispensed with, when more than a sufficient number of 
competent Subordinate and District Judges, well versed in law, shall have 
become available. We cannot approve of the propositions of either Sir 
Richard Temple or Sir Richard Garth regarding the salaries of these judges ; 
and would only observe that the smaller the difference between the pay of 
Civilian and Native Judge the better; for without this the independence of 
the latter can never be maintained. It is for the good of the country that 
the salaries allowed to Judges should be smaller than at present. But this 
should be the case also with the pay of other Civilians, such as Magistrates 
and Collectors ; otherwise the reduction of the Judge’s pay alone can only have 
one effect—to make the judicial service eminently unpopular. The present 
system of special appeals is exceedingly worthless and injurious. ‘The suitors 
are put to considerable expense, but not much good is obtained. The J - 
cannot interfere, when there is not a point of law involved in the appeal ; 
and is not in a position to remedy any wrong which may come to his notice 
in any other respect. The establishment of Appellate Courtsin the Mofussil 
will, it is hoped, put a stop to this worthless, expensive, and dilatory system 
of special appeals. If Sir Richard Temple is really desirous to benefit the 
people by this measure, we beseech him to be careful in so carrying it out as 
to be complete in all respects, while fully bearing in mind the need of 
effecting a reduction of expenditure. 
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27. In another article the same paper remarks :—The increased faci- 
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induced a greater influx of Europeans into the country; and they are noy . 
gradually filling even the lower appointments of the public service. But 
though this has been all-advantageous to the British, as having opened a 
new field of earning a livelihood, to the natives of India it has been the 
contrary. With thespread of English education, and the consequently large 
increase in the numbers of educated natives, the difficulty of earning a 
livelihood is steadily increasing. The Anglo-Indians seek to explain away 
this state of things by expatiating on the unreasonableness of the natives’ 
demands on the public service, when hundreds of students are every year 
passed by the University. This sort of pleading, however, appears to us 
to be prompted only by intense selfishness. Government ignores the rights 
of the children of the soil and entertains men of its own race. The sahibs 
have, from the first, had the lion’s share of it; and is it unreasonable in us, 
if we are disappointed and discontented at being deprived of even the minor 
benefits, which they used formerly to leave to us? Not even a thousandth 

ortion of the people know the English language, while of those who do 

now it, all are not anxious to enter the public service. Cannot the remaining 
few be provided for anywhere in India? The state of the country makes it 
really difficult for us to take to any other profession except the public service. 
We have no capital. The spirit of national unity and enterprize has not 
yet been awakened. We have not yet learnt to trust each other to any 
considerable degree ; and the state of scientific knowledge is very low. Under 
these circumstances, it may be seen that the time has not come for men 
to give up their love for the public service and take to arts or commerce; 
and this leads us to think that blame attaches to Government for having 
educated us and: then thus turning us out helpless on society. 


We do not of course mean to say, that Government does not really 
desire the advancement of our race; but it has not yet succeeded in 
adopting the only way whereby this could be accomplished. It pays: its 
officials in India the same high salaries at the present day as formerly, when, 
owing to the difficulties of communication between the two countries, the 
Kast India Company had to import competent men from England for the good 
government of their newly-acquired empire. The scale of their salaries is 
higher than what obtains in any other country. Government has caused 
two evils to India from having kept this scale intact :—(1) The high salaries 
account for the increased number of English officers in India; and to their 
presence is due the exclusion of natives from the public service, who are in 
consequence much discontented. (2) These account for the low state of the 
revenues, and the consequent imposition of fresh taxes. The country is 
being impoverished. Government is besought to look with favor on its 


poor native subjects, and, by relaxing its selfish greed, to remove their wants 
and obstacles to advancement. 


28. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the indifference of 
the police constables, stationed at Ahiritolah Ghat and Hatkhola Ghat, to the 
offence caused to the people bathing there, from the disgracefully obscene songs 
which are constantly sung by the coolies and others engaged in carrying goods. 


29. The misconduct of the English, says the Behdr Bandhu, can 00 
longer be endured. For instance, it was only a short time since that Mr. Stevens, 
the Post Office Inapector, while on his tour of inspection, noticed the neglect 
of one Hardnchandra, a post office clerk, in offering him the usual respect 
due to one in his position. The omission. was not wilful, and were it so, it is 


ey 


not recognized by. the law as.an offence. Nevertheless, Mr. Stevens considered 
+a crime, and had the man transferred to Motihdré in consequence ; but this 
did not seem to satisfy him, as will be seen from the sequel. Hérdnchandra 

referred taking the short road as his route to join his new post, instead 
of the usual dé@& one. On arrival he made out his bill for his travelling 
allowances; which was rejected by the Post Master, on the ground that the 
stages set out therein were not the usual déé ones. The clerk then made out 
, second bill, which was this time passed by the Post Master, and forwarded 
to Mr. Stevens, whose heart was then seething with malice He, on seeing 
the bill, proceeded at once to give Haran over to the custody of the. police, 
on acharge of attempting to defraud Government. The case came on 
before the Magistrate (who happily was not one of Mr. Stevens’ kind), and 
was dismissed by him, with the remark, that the accused had no fraudulent 

intention; and Mr. Stevens became perplexed. 
30. The same paper has the following rather long article on the 
subject of the Arms’ Act, and the admission of natives into the commissioned 
ranks of the English Army—Englishmen! What though you be so powerful 
and fortunate, you cannot step over the regulated laws of nature; for you, 
too, will have to bow your heads before the force of that nature which 
guides the universe, and will have at its command to take up the heated caul- 
dron, after continuous blowing and puffing. If you have the manliness to 
disregard the rules of nature, do so; yet remember withal that, that very rule 
of nature which you discard, will turn as it were into a snake and sting you. 
Of what account is it, if the same flag flies over so many lands in different 
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quarters of the globe? You cannot but be exposed to the law of nature; for — 


she it is who has made vou the lords and us the slaves; Hngland the chief, 
and India a beggar. 

You, Englishmen, do not now trust the Hindustanies; and have, 
In consequence, snatched away from them their arms and accoutrements, 
closed the doors of the army against them and consider us low, because we 
have become weak, and despise us. We call the Ganges, the Godavery, the 
Himalayas, and Vindhydchal mountains to bear us witness that we are not 
guilty of vain boasting, when we foretel the future, and say thata day will 
come, and God willing it will come soon too, when the Hindustanies will have 
to be looked upon with more trust, and admitted into the army. When will 
God show us the day in which the people of Behar will be eligible as 
Captains of regiments, Colonels, and Generals. We wish not to rebel and 
take by force from Government the above appointments; for we possess 
neither the nature nor the ability nowso todo. If at any time our Behdris 
have rebelled and shown that they were heroes and had still a spark of 


independence left in them, of what avail is it? since we have not the same | 


Koer Singh nor the same independent Sontals—Englishmen! It is through 
your beneficence that we have become tractable as oxen and gentle as lambs ; 
for when you deprived us of our arms and accoutrements, we quietly sub- 
mitted; and what can we say now? 
_ The editor then goes on to say that the above remarks have been 
written, with a view to urge upon Government the necessity of bestowing 
igher army appointments upon the natives, and thereby give the same 
Stimulus to Military as it has already done in respect of general 
education ; and that this prayer is made in the interests of the Government ; 
and there are many who will admit that, although the English are not getting 
ower, yet they are not progressing. No necessity has raisen at present, 
and this is why the English forget their first state. However, we have been con- 
stantly reminding Government that the rules of nature are not tu be broken, 
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i.e., he who has risen must surely fall. The state into which Sovereign France 
was brought by Germany is an event of only the other day. Who would have 
dared predict that Germany could so easily take the impregnable Paris, 
is to be observed here that the whole of Hindustan does not contain as many 
soldiers as one Metz contained Frenchmen. God grant that no enemy make 
his appearance; but if so, whose face will Government look: at? We 
refer to such a calamity, in order that Government may be induced to 
have its subjects at once taught the use of arms, and in the event of 
danger these very subjects of yours will prove of service to you. 

31. The Jém Jahén-numé, in the present issue, after mentioning in 
detail the different kinds of aid sent by Egypt to Turkey, concludes its article 
thus—Numberless praises must be given to those pious men who have thus 
aided, and do and will continue to aid the Sultan, our temporal and spiritual 
sovereign. The editor of this paper likewise prays that victory may crown 
the arms of the Sultan, and that his enemies may be exterminated and 
destroyed. 

32. The Urdu Guide says, that both Russia and Austria affirm, that 
the Musalmen have practised much tyranny and cruelty on the Servians.— 
Be this true or otherwise—yet, it must also be admitted that the inhabitants 
of Servia cannot be exonerated from a like imputation. Further, the editor 
draws the attention of his readers to what was mentioned in the English 
portion of last week’s issue, to the effect that the charge of cruelty and 
barbarism on the part of the Musalmen had been proved to be false; this, 
he now proceeds to verify, by translating the telegrams and English papers 
on the subject. He also draws the attention of his readers to the letter 
received from London, from Maulvi Ryisuddin, and published in English 
and Urdu in the present issue. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
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Government Bengali Translator. 


List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
16th September 1876. 


. ee Monthly, weekly, 
No. Name. Place of publication. papery oat a Date. 
1 | “ Bharat Shramjtbi” ...| Baréhanagar ... . | Monthly Joystha 1282, B. S. 
2 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakash”... | Kakinia, Rungpore Weekly 17th August 1876. 
3 | “Saptahik Samachar” —... | Calcutta are Ditto 5th September 1876. 
4 |“ Hindu Ranjika” ... . | Beauleah, Rajshahye Ditto 6th _ ditto. 
5 | ** Bishwa Subrid’”’ _.., .|Mymensingh ... Ditto 6th ditto. 
6 | “ Bharat Mihir’... | Ditto Ditto 7th ditto. 
7 | ‘‘ Amrita Bazar Patriké” ... | Calcutta Ditto 7th ditto. 
8 | “ Education Gazette” . | Hooghly Ditto 8th ditto. 
9 | ** Pratikar’’ 7 ... | Berhampore Ditto 8th ditto. 
10 | “‘ Moorshedabad Patriké” ... | Ditto Ditto 8th ditto. 
11 | “ Moorshedabad Pratinidhi” | Ditto Ditto 8th ditto. 
~ 12 | “ Grémbarté Prakéshiké”... | Comercolly Ditto 9th ditto. 
13 | ‘Hindu Hitoishint” Dacca ... | Ditto 9th ditto. 
14 | “Dacca Prak&sh” ... . | Ditto eo . | Ditto 10th _ ditto. 
15 | “ Howrah Hitakari” . | Bethar, Howrah Ditto 10th ditto. 
16 | “‘ SAédharani”’ ne .. | Chinsurah Ditto 10th _— ditto. 
17 | “Soma Prakash’’ ... | Bhowanipore _... Ditto llth = ditto. 
18 | “ Sahachar”’ va . | Calcutta Ditto llth ditto. 
19 | “ Sulabha Samachar” Ditto .| Ditto 12th = ditto. 
20 | “ Samachar Chandrik&” Ditto ... | Bi-Weekly llth ditto. 
21 | “‘ Sambad Prabhdkar’’ Ditto . | Daily 2nd to 11th September 1876. 
22 | ‘ Sambad Parnachandrodaya | Ditto ... | Ditto 9th September 1876. 
23 | “ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu)... | Ditto i . | Weekly 2nd and 9th September 1876. 
24 | “‘ Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna Ditto 6th September 1876. 
25 | “* Jam-Jahin-numa”’ (in 
Persian) ... oe ... | Calcutta Ditto 9th ditto. 
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